GANDHI

Kirby Page toured India a few years ago in order
to see, through American eyes, Gandhi's people and
Gandhi himself. He came back with this eloquent
appraisal upon his pen:

He is now leading a movement for the liberty of his
three hundred million countrymen which may yet
threaten the very foundations of the mightiest empire
of this era. No Cromwell, no Mazzini, no Washington
ever desired freedom more passionately than does this
saint in politics. Without machine guns, bombing
planes, and poison gas, he and his followers are bidding
defiance to the most powerfully armed nation in the
world. With his people steeped in ignorance, enervated
by climate and disease, paralyzed by social custom, and
torn by factional antagonisms, he goes forward un-
perturbed by fear or doubt as to the ultimate success
of his cause. On a scale never before equaled in an
actual political situation, he is pitting soul-force against
brute-force and is attempting to overcome evil without
hatred or violence. Unique among nationalists, he seeks
independence for his people by peaceful means. Differ
with his judgment at a hundred points as you may,
you cannot escape the spell of his personality. His
serenity approaches that of Buddha;' his faith is as
unfaltering as that of St. Paul; his courage equals that
of Garibaldi; his love reminds one of St. Francis.1

How did this frail little man come to belong to this
"different category" in which the English judge placed
him? Not by being a lover of liberty. Not by being

1 Kirby Page, Is Mdkatma Gandhi the Greatest Man of the Age?
published by Kirby Page, 1930, p. 4.
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